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VI.— CATULLIANA. 
A Letter to Professor Robinson Ellis. 

British Museum, January 4, tgoo. 
Dear Professor Ellis: — 

As I have seen an announcement that you have undertaken to 
issue a new edition of Catullus, I venture to send you a few notes 
of suggested emendations, the result of attempts made in spare 
moments to restore, on palaeographical lines, corrupt readings of 
the MSS. Perhaps it may be just worth your while to glance at 
them, though I do not presume to attach much importance to 
them. 

I have taken the texts of the MSS G and O to work at, as 
those texts are, I believe, generally admitted to be the most 
valuable ; and, in making conjectures for literal reconstruction of 
the words which appear to be corrupt, the readings of those MSS 
must be kept to, palaeographically, as closely as possible. The 
substitution of words which have no connection in palaeographical 
construction with the texts I should rule out of court. 

II 8: 

Credo ut cum gravis acquiescat ardor. 

I think that the key lies in the awkward ut, and that herein is 
an indication of the ending of a 3d sing. verb. I suggest that 
credo ut is a misreading of quaerit. Suppose that one of the 
early MSS (the Verona MS, perhaps), from which G and O are 
derived, was a 6th-century MS written in Roman half-uncials ; 
and that this passage was somewhat defaced. The scribe copying 
from it might have easily taken the q for a c and the first limb of 
a long r, and thus have turned quaerit into credout. Next, the 
misreading of cum from quo on the same lines would also be 
simple. The passage then would run : 

Cum desiderio meo nitenti 
Carum nescio quid libet iocari, 
Et solaciolum sui doloris 
Quaerit, quo gravis acquiescat ardor. 

XI 11. I rather wonder that no one appears to have suggested 

horribiles quoque ulti- 

mosque Britannos. 
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Is the quoque too clumsy ? The misreading of q. for qq. is obvi- 
ously simple. 

XXIX 20: 

Hunc Gallie timet et Britannic 

I have independently conjectured Nunc Gallie timetur et 
Britannie ; but I find that this reading has already been proposed, 
and has been rejected on account of the introduction of a spondee 
in the first foot. But is this fatal ? This solution is palaeograph- 
ically so simple. Suppose the line written thus : 

nuncgallietimet'etbritannie, 

the ur in timetur being indicated by an apostrophe, an ordinary 

mark of abbreviation. Nothing more simple than for a copyist 

to have mistaken the apostrophe merely for a mark separating the 

two adjacent et's. 

If this reading were allowed, I would also change hunc into 

nunc in line 21. Does it not seem rather absurd that two persons 

should be asked why they pamper one of themselves ? In your 

commentary you seem to recognize the weakness of the 2d plural 

verb being addressed to Caesar and Mamurra in connection with 

hunc. 

XXIX 23: 

Eone nomine urbis opulentissime. 

I feel pretty certain that the key here lies in the word urbis. 
Commentators generally have attacked opulentissime alone, and 
have accepted urbis. Opulentissime is such a monstrous word, 
that the scribes could only have twisted it out of something, much 
defaced, which looked like it. I believe that, having misread the 
preceding word or words as urbis, they fitted on opulentissime 
merely as a possible epithet. The correct reading should obvi- 
ously be something abusive of the Socer generque — and the 
weakness of urbis has been noticed. 

Do you think that o bis improbissimi would be possible ? 

I have no doubt that the original word misread as opulentissime 
had a letter with a long stroke below the line (J>), and one with a 
tall stroke above the line (b, h, /). Therefore, improbissimi is 
not impossible. 

Believe me, 

Yours very truly, 

E. Maunde Thompson. 



